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NEW APPOINTMENT TO LIBRARY COMMISSION 


On August 30, 1948, Governor Rennebohm appointed Wm. J. Deegan, Jr. 
as a member of the Library Commission to succeed Mrs. F. W. Thomas of 
Eau Claire. Mr. Deegan has been City Manager of Superior since January 4, 
1947. In this capacity he has been the responsible officer in the city govern- 
ment for the Superior Public Library, has improved salaries, business effici- 
ency, effected savings in the library business costs, and has shown deep inter- 
est in all its problems. He is a firm believer in the public library as an essential 
cultural institution, as a helpful reference department of a city administration, 
and a regular user of the library himself. He spoke to librarians at their April 
District meeting in Superior on “Citizen Participation in Government” and 
again at the Institute on Public Library Management at the University, Aug- 
ust 23 to 25. 

Mr. Deegan has studied at the University of Wisconsin, University of 
Florida and George Washington University in the fields of engineering, eco- 

‘nomics and political science. He served as city manager at Fernandina and 
also at Daytona Beach, Florida. He was consultant for the Florida Economic 
Advancement Council, as chief of production for Del-Air Corporation (aircraft 
production for war use) and as Economics Investigator for the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business of the House of Representatives. He is a member of 
the National Association of Planning Officials, International City Managers 
Association and Vice President of the Wisconsin Public Health Council. 

The last legislature, at the request of the Wisconsin Library Association, 
increased the citizen membership of the Library Commission from 2 to 4. 
Governor Rennebohm has appointed three of the present four citizen com- 
missioners and has shown ready willingness to heed the requests of the li- 
brarians of the State, the officers of the Wisconsin Library Association and 
the Commission for appointees who manifest sincere interest in public libraries 
as essential social service institutions. 

Mrs. Ella Veslak, appointed in 1946 by the late Governor Goodland, is 
librarian at Shawano city and county library and respected by a wide circle 
of citizens and librarians. She is known to them as a sincere protagonist for 
better library service and a pioneer in library extension for many years in her 
section of the State. 

Mr. John Chancellor, the second appointee, was in library work over 20 
years before taking up his present occupation of farming. He was a reference 
assistant in various divisions of the New York Public Library, a readers’ advisor 
and adult education worker in the New Haven Public Library, Supervising 
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Librarian at the Federal Bureau of Prisons in Washington, D. C. and for 8 
years, Adult Education Specialist at American Library Association Headquar- 
ters in Chicago. Those who know his work and writings at American Library 
Association realize he has long had special interest in problems of the small 
public library and the small community in general. 

Mr. John Barton, the third appointee, is a member of the Rural Sociology 
faculty at the College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, and was for 10 
years Director of the “Short Courses for Farmers” at the Agricultural College. 
In this capacity he was noted as an introducer of books and reading generally 
to the progressive young farmers who came for a few winter months of school- 
ing each year. Prior to that he taught for 7 years in the Folk Schools of Den- 
mark. He has an interest in adult education for rural people and particularly, 
in the public library as an educational institution. He brings to the Commission 
a valuable knowledge of research and social investigation which he is now 
using in the study being conducted by the University of the public library 
service of the State. 

Mr. Deegan brings to the Commission the background knowledge of po- 
litical science and government affairs so essential in planning a lasting exten- 
sion of public library service for Wisconsin, and in addition there are the very 
helpful insights furnished by the three ex-officio members, each of whom 
brings the point of view of some important phase of educational service closely 
related to libraries as well as the valuable skills of administrators of large 
departments of the State government. 


BOOK WEEK . . . NOVEMBER 14-20 

Of course no one needs to remind you that Book Week will be observed 
this year, November 14-20. Most of you have already made your plans, or at 
least have been thinking about them. But we thought that this issue of the 
Bulletin would be helpful if it brought you stories of Book Week observations 
in Wisconsin libraries and the ways that children’s work in a public library can 
be coordinated with other youth agencies in the community. 

Book Week is, of course, only a high point in the work that goes on every 
day of the year in developing readers of boys and girls. It is more than a week 
long observance of the importance of reading; it stems from a desire to make 
all people, everywhere, aware of the value of good reading. Book Week 
activities and publicity should bring into libraries, children and parents, youth 
leaders and teachers who have not been aware of the riches of our book col- 
lections. Book Week should be a rich and satisfying celebration for boys and 
girls that will enter into their memories of happy library relationships. 

The theme chosen for this year “Books tell the story” allows a wide latitude 
and is adaptable to any kind of book collection or subject. The poster, drawn 
by a favorite children’s book illustrator, Marguerite de Angeli, is colorful and 
attractive. The advance listing of fall children’s books that came to you with 
the September Guideposts was an attempt to get book selection advice to you 
in time for Book Week orders. The manual from the Children’s Book Council 
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is a good source for suggestions for exhibits and activities and the coin en- 
closure card, we hope, made it simple for you to order materials. 

Let’s make Book Week this year a constructive answer to the question of 
censorship of bad comic books. We must reach more and more parents in order 
that children will form good reading habits from the very beginning. During 
Book Week, boys and girls should have the opportunity to be introduced or 
encouraged in the fun of reading. Let’s celebrate! E. B. 





CHILDREN’S WORK AND THE COMMUNITY 
Norma Rathbun* 

Children’s librarians have faith in their book collections and equally as 
great faith in what books can do for boys and girls. They have the highest 
principles for selection and in spite of high production of books and pressure 
from less discriminating forces, have upheld these principles with integrity. 
They know that the collection they maintain will stimulate the child’s imagina- 
tion, develop his sense of humor, encourage his curiosity about science and 
nature, give him an understanding of history and other countries and a toler- 
ant attitude toward races and religions and prepare him for his responsibilities 
as a citizen. 

But book collections standing on shelves never achieve any purpose, so 
we must work with every medium possible to get these books and boys and 
girls together. The task grows more and more difficult. Children’s librarians 
who have believed so firmly in the influence of good books must have gasped 
in surprise when they read in a full-page advertisement in a widely circulated 
national magazine which stated that today’s boys and girls would be better 
citizens tomorrow because of a comic book character. Not because of biog- 
raphies of national heroes, or the great stories of pioneers or other people of 
courage, not because of the great universal truths and the principles on which 
our democracy is founded and which is presented in great children’s literature, 
old and new, by great authors, but because of a comic book. 

Against all this publicity for a negative type of reading, children’s librarians 
must be even more aggressive in their task of bringing boys and girls and 
books together. While much of the work is done with boys and girls, it is very 
necessary to reach parents and adults to make them aware of the importance 
of books. 

The largest group to work with is of course the schools of your community. 
The kinds of cooperation possible are many. However it is important that 
teachers realize that librarians are educators too; and children’s librarians must 
know interest areas of the school and methods of instruction in order to make 
their work valuable. 

Many children’s librarians have found that being a member of the Curri- 
culum Committee of the local school is one way of working closely with the 
schools. Other communities, Chicago for instance, find that a six-lecture course 


® Norma Rathbun is Chief of Children’s Work, Milwaukee Public Library. 
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for parents is much more purposeful than a yearly talk to the P. T. A. groups. 

Another group who believes as thoroughly as we in the worth of boys and 
girls are the Youth Service groups of the community. Perhaps now more than 
in any other time when the security of the children has been threatened or 
lost by broken or crowded homes and with the tensions of our present day 
world, they need the idealism, security and wholesome recreation that books 
can bring. Social workers too, seem more and more aware of the value and 
influence of this work. Family Service organizations are often interested in 
book lists to use with foster parents as suggestions for Christmas gifts or for 
reading aloud at home. Institutional house mothers are interested too in know- 
ing what the children’s collection can offer. Then, of course there are the Girl 
and Boy Scout groups, as well as the Boys’ Clubs who have large groups of 
children wanting and needing our services. Last year our children’s librarians 
gave a short course in story-telling as part of a Girl Scout leader training course 
which had much influence both for the Girl Scouts group and for the library. 


Church schools and church groups offer the children’s librarian another 
opportunity to reach children and adults. The course of study in the church 
school has been widened to include secular books on other countries—books 
which stress inter-cultural and inter-social subjects. Weeks designated by many 
churches such as Church Family Week and the Church School Week offer 
excellent opportunities for exhibits both in the church and at the library. And 
library activities such as Book Week exhibits are certainly important enough 
to boys and girls to find their ways into church bulletins. 


Story-telling and book talks or discussions are ideal material for radio 
programs, and most stations are happy to give the library time for such a pro- 
gram. If one library feels that it does not have the time, a cooperative pro- 
gram could be worked out between several neighboring libraries. Perhaps a 
college journalism class or a class in creative writing in your high school would 
be happy to write scripts for a Story Hour program, and the only task left for 
the librarian is to choose the materials, get the permission and edit the script 
if the young writer tries to improve on Howard Pyle or Hans Christian An- 
dersen. 

If you are the type of librarian who can stand frequent refusals, you can 
interest Business Men’s Groups, Chambers of Commerce and Unions in help- 
ing with the financial arrangements for special children’s programs. For in- 
stance in Milwaukee, the American Federation of Musicians has sponsored 
through their Music Appreciation fund two concerts for the Ancient Order of 
Book Worms, and a lithographing firm donated the illustrated programs. 

In undertaking a cooperative program in any community there are two 
very important factors to remember: the first is that the library will have to 
be the aggressor, for it is only in the very obvious opportunities that the coop- © 
eration of the library is requested; and secondly, that although one uses every 
medium possible to sell the library to large groups, the most important work 
is reading guidance with the individual child. 
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BOOK WEEK ACTIVITIES 
This sample of 1947 Book Week activities, reported by the libraries of the state, 
is printed to give you ideas and suggestions for Book Week 1948. A story of 
your Book Week activities, newspaper clippings and pictures of the 1948 cele- 
bration will give helpful suggestions to others planning celebrations next year. 
Send them to Elizabeth Burr, B-108 State Office Building, Madison 2, and we 
will file them for reference and publication at that time. 


Book Fair. Under the sponsorship of the 
Woman’s Club and the American Associa- 
tion of University Women and with the 
close cooperation of Charles McAdoo, pro- 
prietor of McAdoo’s Book Shop, and the 
Williams Free Library, a book fair was held 
during Book Week 1947 in Beaver Dam. 
The Book Fair exhibited carefully selected 
books for children of all ages and adult 
books, and members of the sponsoring 
groups aided the children in making their 
purchases of books. Lila Burnett, Children’s 
librarian, told stories to the classes visiting 
the Fair. 


Dealers’ Exhibit of Books. Eau Claire Pub- 
lic Library sponsored a dealers’ exhibit of 
books on Friday and Saturday before Book 
Week with books from McClurg’s and other 
companies, primarily for the teachers but 
opened to the public. Books could be pur- 
chased by anyone wishing to do so. 


Book Week Tea. The Mead Public Library 
at Sheboygan invited all adults interested in 
good reading for children to their Book 
Week tea, held in the Children’s room of 
the library, Monday, November 17. Over 
450 of the 1947 publications for children 
were displayed by subject groupings, fitting 
into the theme “Books for the world of to- 
morrow.” Two showings of a film, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of understanding among 
the people of the world, were a part of the 
afternoon’s program. 


Radio. Elizabeth Burr’s broadcast “Books 
for the world of tomorrow,” over WHA’s 
Homemakers’ program late in October, in- 
troducing some of the outstanding books of 
the fall to the homemakers and librarians 
of the state. 


Art Exhibits. As a part of the celebration 
of Book Week, Miss Benson’s pupils ot 
Roosevelt School presented West Branch of 
Gilbert Simmons Library, Kenosha, with a 


series of drawings of book characters. These 
pictures were hung in the story hour room 
as a colorful decoration for the winter 
months. Huckleberry Finn, Heidi, Pinocchio, 
Cinderella were some of the book favorites 
illustrated. 


Book Week Concert. Climaxing Milwau- 
kee’s week long celebration that included 
exhibits, book talks and an open house in 
the newly-opened boys and girls room of 
the Center Street neighborhood library, a 
concert was held Sunday, November 23, in 
the Milwaukee Vocational school auditorium. 
Sponsored by the Ancient Order of Book 
Worms and the Civic Music Association, the 
concert, featuring Peter and the Wolf, was 
given by the Civic orchestra. 


Class Visits. 708 youngsters, members ot 
22 classes, visited the Appleton Public Li- 
brary during Book Week. Helen Kuhlman, 
Children’s librarian, invited the public and 
parochial school teachers to make classroom 
visit appointments. She told the youngsters 
about the library and how to use it, helped 
them to take out cards and select books, told 
stories to the primary grades aad gave them 


book marks as Book Week gitts. 


Book Displays. In addition to the regular 
book displays, a Home Economics display 
was set up in the Kaukauna Public Library 
in conjunction with the Vocational school. 
Books on knitting, sewing and cooking and 
examples of the arts made by the girl stu- 
dents of the Vocational School were on ex- 
hibit. 

Prior to Book Week, Mrs. Robinson of 
Cumberland Public Library packed the new 
books in boxes and marked each carton 
with “Do not open until Book Week,” “No 
peeking before Book Week.” As the classes, 
especially the lower grades, came for their 
visits, each mysterious parcel was opened 
with great anticipation. She reports that 
packing and unpacking the books so many 
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times may seem a trifle silly but to each 
group of youngsters it appeared to be the 
initial unveiling and it was great fun. 

At Ludlow Library in Monroe Mrs. Rose 
Johnson, Children’s librarian, using the 
theme “Books for the world of tomorrow” 
depicted the advancement of youth with 
books. Books were divided into groups of 
the various historical periods in the United 
States, progress in science and aviation, 
global war and one world in the making. 

All persons in the community interested 
in buying children’s books for Christmas, 
were invited to the Superior Public Library 
during Book Week to see the displays of 
outstanding children’s books of 1947 and 
Newbery and Caldecott award books. Open 
house was held each evening from 7:30 to 
9:00 P. M., with Juanita Walker, Children’s 
librarian, present to advise in selection prob- 
lems. 


Book Lists. Mimeographed lists of out- 
standing children’s books of 1947 were pre- 
pared for distribution in many libraries. An- 
other suggestion was the use of the list, 
printed by Sturgis, Outstanding books of 
1947, selected by Helen Kinsey of Booklist. 
Another list will be available this year at 
5 cents a copy. 


Story Hours. Pre-School and special Book 
Week story hours were held in libraries all 
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over the state. 315 Viroqua first to sixth 
graders enjoyed story hours at their Public 
Library Thursday and Friday of Book Week. 
Nicky’s bugle, Giacco and the beans, and 
The little Jackal and the alligator were the 
stories told the various groups by Elizabeth 
Burr of the Commission staff. The members 
of the high school Library Club, under the 
direction of Miriam Maxwell, high school 
librarian, dressed as their favorite book char- 
acters and introduced themselves in a skit 
at a tea for faculty members, Mrs. Boggs, 
public librarian, and Miss Burr. 


Editorials and Newspaper Stories. The Gov- 
ernors Book Week proclamation was used 
in newspaper stories throughout Wisconsin. 
It was printed on the first page of the Hart- 
ford Times Press as a boxed feature. The 
Junior Pigeon of the Clintonville Public 
grade school mentioned it in its editorial 
on Book Week. Editorials on the importance 
of Book Week appeared in the Monroe 
Evening Times and the Sheboygan Press. 

Ripon Public Library advertised its Book 
Week and library services with a two column 
7 inch illustrated ad. 

Stories and pictures of Book Week activ- 
ities, annotated lists of new books added 
to the collection and the cut of the Book 
Week poster were used as newspaper pub- 
licity. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Institute on Public Library Management 

The Institute on Public Library Manage- 
ment co-sponsored by the University of Wis- 
consin Extension and the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission on the campus August 
23, 24 and 25 was attended by fifty-six li- 
brarians, four of whom were from out-of- 
state libraries. There were three trustees and 
with Commission members and staff, speak- 
ers from the University faculty and from 
various city administrative departments the 
total attendance was eighty-one. 

Professor Walter Botsford, chairman of 
the Political Science Department of the 
University Extension, was in charge of the 
program. He worked in close cooperation 
with the Commission Staff to carry out the 
objectives of the Institute which were: 


First, to discuss broad issues of public li- 
brary adminisration with authorities on the 
subject. 

Second, to afford an opportunity for li- 
brarians, library trustees, and city officials 
to discuss their problems together. 

Third, to discuss the plans for library de- 
velopment in the State. 

Specialists who participated in the pro- 
gram included: Professor William Young 
speaking on Budget planning, Mr. Fred 
Young, Supervisor of Classification, Wiscon- 
sin State Bureau of Personnel, Professor 
Karl U. Smith, speaking of Personnel prob- 
lems, Mr. Harold Hailer, Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, presenting films and a discussion 
of their use, Mr. Leon Beier, Chief of Public 
Relations Industrial Commission of Wiscon- 
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sin discussing Public Relations with a panel 
group of the following: Mr. Frederick Weze- 
man, librarian Racine, Mrs. T. H. Nammach- 
er, housewife Oconomowoc, Mr. William 
Deegan, City Manager Superior, Mr. Nor- 
man Gill, Director Citizens’ Governmental 
Research Bureau of Milwaukee, Mr. Dom- 
inic Olejniczak, Mayor of Green Bay, Mr. 
Leonard Howell, City Manager Madison, 
and Mr. Charles Schuller of the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction discussing the services of 
that Bureau especially in relation to library 
film needs in Wisconsin. 

An informal discussion on Monday even- 
ing on the subject of Intellectual Freedom 
in our libraries proved helpful and enlight- 
ening. 

Miss Alice Louise LeFevre, Director of 
the Library School Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
was the speaker at the Tuesday evening din- 
ner meeting. Her subject was—A Challenge 
to the Modern Library: In-service Training. 

Members of the Joint Extension Commit- 
tee presented various angles of the “Wis- 
consin-Wide Library Idea” at a hearing on 
Wednesday. 

A number of librarians participated in the 
panels and there was an opportunity for 
large and small group discussion. 

In an evaluation of the Institute by the 
members attending, suggestions were made 
for another. 


Wisconsin Libraries at the Centennial 

Under the able chairmanship of Edel See- 
bach, the committee responsible for the 
booth in the Education Section that repre- 
sented the Wisconsin Library Commission 
and the Wisconsin Library Association pro- 
duced something of which we can all be 
proud, 

The location was excellent, just opposite 
one of the entrances, where the first thing 
that caught the eye was the map of Wiscon- 
sin, on which changing lights told the library 
story. Seven yellow lights showed for ten 
seconds the libraries in existence in 1878— 
Sparta, Black River Falls, Eau Claire, Fond 
du Lac, Marinette, Madison and Milwaukee. 
As these went off, 16 green lights showed 
the counties ip which county-wide service 
prevails, to be followed by 163 red lights 
representing the libraries which serve the 
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public for ten hours a week or more. 

The booth background was in shades of 
rose, with two broad incurving counters on 
which books were displayed. The back wall 
showed twelve enlarged photographs—three 
representing work with children; three to 
show libraries of an early day; three present- 
day libraries (one of these expressed Mil- 
waukee’s plans rather than Milwaukee’s pre- 
sent); and three pictured special library serv- 
ices, the lending of records, the bookmobile 
in rural areas, and the lending of films. 

The books came from the Traveling Li- 
brary—a collection for children; thirty from 
the open shelves to represent the type of 
books available to those who have no local 
service, as shown in the new pamphlet “Use 
the Traveling Library” which was there for 
distribution; and one for the rural commu- 
nity libraries, 53 books offering something 
for every taste and every age. 

Attendants from the Commission staff and 
volunteers from the Association manned the 
booth and found the comments of visitors 
interesting. We even did a little library 
business, lending books to people whose 
presence in other Education booths was 
necessary but who had time on their hands 
to read, and even to a member of a trapeze 
act that took but 15 minutes of his time 
each day. 

“What is the altitude of Milwaukee?” 
found an answer in the Information Please 
Almanac, which was in the Rural Com- 
munity collection. And The art of Chinese 
paper folding book intrigued two youngsters 
who asked for paper and started folding. A 
number of people wanted to know if the 
books were for sale, and since many of them 
were new and had their paper jackets, it 
was possible to give prices and suggest book 
stores, as well as pointing out that the 
books might be borrowed, if not from a lo- 
cal library, then from the Traveling Library. 

A number of visitors came from outside 
the state. Though only a small percentage 
of the 1,780,000 who entered the gates came 
to see the Education Exhibits, all those in 
charge had interesting experiences and felt 
that the Library Exhibit had its part in 
telling Wisconsin citizens and other visitors 
of the educational services available in 
Wisconsin in its hundredth year. ETS. 
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Wisconsin-Wide Library Idea 


The Wisconsin-Wide Library Idea, a 64 
page statement of the Commission is now 
ready for distribution. It is the tentative 
blueprint for a far-reaching reorganization of 
public library services throughout the State 
into a closely knit network of informal edu- 
cation agencies. While the statement repre- 
sents the thinking of the Joint Exension 
Committee it was written by John Chan- 
cellor, vice-chairman of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission and chairman of the 
Joint Extension Committee. 

A copy of the statement will be sent to 
each library and its branches in the State. 
Copies will go also to other State agencies 
on our regular mailing list. If additional 
copies are desired for the use of individual 
staff members or trustees, they will be sent 
upon request. Send your request to Library 
Extension Department, B-103 tSate Office 
Building, Madison 2, Wisconsin. 


Great Issues Supplement 
Now Published for Libraries 


The special supplement to the August is- 
sue of the A. L. A. Booklist containing read- 
ing lists on the five “Great Issues” facing 
America today has been published. 

This supplement includes comprehensive 
reading lists, together with selected films, 
and a checklist of community activities for 
promoting the “Great Issues.” Selected on 
the basis of a nation-wide poll of outstand- 
ing American leaders, the five “Great Is- 
sues” named were: Inflation-Deflation, How 
much world government?, Management-La- 
bor relations, U. S.-Russian relations, and 
Civil rights. 

The A. L. A. has developed the “Great 
Issues” program to inform the American 
people on these vital problems of national 
welfare through the resources offered by 
their local libraries. The reading and film 
lists contained in the supplement were com- 
piled by librarians in the public libraries of 
Newark, New York, Cleveland, Seattle, De- 
troit, the New Jersey State Library, and the 
Film Council of America. The checklist of 
community activities suggests practical meth- 
ods for stimulating public awareness of the 
“Great Issues” library program, and may be 
adapted to suit any community. 
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Copies of the supplement will be sent 
free of charge to all Booklist subscribers. Ad- 
ditional copies are available from the A. L. A. 
Headquarters, 50 East Huron Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois, for 35c each. 


A. L. A. Placement Service Suspended 


The Executive Board of the American Li- 
brary Association took emergency action at 
its meeting in Atlantic City, June 19, 1948, 
to discontinue the A. L. A. Placement Of- 
fice in its present form as of September 1, 
1948. 

The action was necessitated by a financial 
situation which in the best judgment of the 
Board, could be met only by the elimination 
of several staff positions in the headquarters 
office, in order to establish a balanced bud- 
get for the new fiscal year beginning Sep- 
tember 1. 

The action of the Board carried with it 
instructions to the headquarters staff that 
they attempt to devise some reduced form 
of employment service that might be carried 
on after September 1 with benefit to mem- 
bers of the Association. 

The Executive Board regarded its action 
affecting placement as temporary and ex- 
perimental. Restoration of this service is an- 
ticipated when conditions are more favor- 
able. 

The officers and staff of the Association 
bespeak the full understanding and coopera- 
tion of the membership in this effort to 
make the best of a bad situation. 


University of Chicago Institute 
on Librarianship 


Education for librarianship was discussed 
by 150 librarians and deans of library 
schools all over the country attending a five- 
day institute at the University of Chicago 
graduate library school August 16-21. 

The thirteenth annual institute dealt with 
problems in the education of librarians, in- 
cluding the place of professional education 
in the university, the relationship between 
education for librarianship and education for 
other professions, the pre-professional back- 
ground of librarians, the content of basic 
library training and training in special fields, 
and the state of advanced training and re- 
search in librarianship. 
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Miss Elizabeth Burr and Miss Anne Far- 
rington of the Commission Staff attended the 
Wednesday sessions on “Public Librarian- 
ship.” 

Directory of 16mm. Film Libraries 
Available from Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency 

Nearly 600 sources of 16mm. films for 
teachers and school administrators are listed 
in a 28-page directory recently issued by 
the Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. 
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The listing of film libraries is based on 
answers to inquiries sent to film libraries, 
visual education dealers, and other film dis- 
tributors of 16mm. films. Each distributor 
listed has indiciated (1) that he loans or rents 
films, (2) that he wishes to be listed, and 
(3) special restrictions or limitations on his 
distribution of: films. 

Copies of the directory, entitled “A Par- 
tial List of 16mm. Film Libraries,” are 
available without cost from the Visual Aids 
Section of the Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 





. NEW BOOKS 
A Selected List Edited by Orrilla M. Thompson 


General Works—Religion 


Dickinson, Asa Don. The best books 
of the decade 1936-1945, another 
clue to the literary labyrinth. 1948. 
295p. H. W. Wilson, $3. 016 
The fourth of a series aiming to select 

“best books produced for readers of Eng- 

lish in a given period.” It lists four hun- 

dred titles with identifying facts about 
each author as well as a brief descriptive 
note and evaluation of the book. See 

Booklist 45:4 S. 1 748. 


Lindbergh, Charles Augustus. Of flight 
and life. 1948. 56p. Scribner, $1.50. 
201 
A plea for the control of science in 
which the author points to the effect of 
scientific materialism on the civilization 
of today. Mr. Lindbergh recommends the 
tempering of such knowledge by a higher 
moral force. Well written. Recommended 
for larger libraries. 


Social Sciences 


Andrews, Bert. Washington witch 
hunt. 1948. 218p. Random House, 
$2.50. 323.4 


Bert Andrews, Chief of Washington 
Bureau of New York Herald Tribune, 
tells of the procedures of the un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee in the cases of 
“Mr. Blank” dismissed from the State 
Department, Dr. Condon, and the Holly- 
wood writers. The latter part of the 
book has quoted statements of the profes- 
sion of loyalty of the Chairman of the 
Communist Party, U. S. A. in relation to 
statements of Stalin. A book which 
should be read by all Americans whose 
responsibility it is to quench by all pos- 


sible methods the hysteria which is 
threatening our civil liberties and our in- 
tellectual freedom. See Booklist 45:4 S. 
1 ’°48. 


Bryson, Lyman, ed. The communica- 
tion of ideas, a series of addresses, 
published by Institute for Religious 
and Social Studies. Religion and 
Civilization Series. 1948. 296p. Har- 
per, $3.50. 323.4 
An important book for serious readers. 

The lectures included are by well-known 

authorities who are discussing pertinent 

questions as aspects of the current crisis. 

They point to the need for utilizing every 

avenue of communication. Should be use- 

ful with study groups in larger libraries. 


Deutsch, Albert, ed. Sex habits of 
American men, a symposium on the 
Kinsey Report. 1948. 244p. Prentice- 
Hall, $3. 392.6 
The implications of the Kinsey report. 

Major problems raised by this report are 

discussed in detail by leaders in the vari- 

ous fields concerned. Subjects treated are 
marriage, sex education, religious aspects 
from the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
viewpoints, penal life, anthropology, so- 
ciology, psychiatry. psychology and cul-. 
tural factors. It will be needed if you 
have the Kinsey Report. See Booklist 
44:346 Je. 15 48. 


Ellingston, John R. Protecting our 
children from criminal careers. 
1948. 374p. Prentice-Hall, $5. 364 
Under the three divisions: The back- 

ground, Correction at the state level, and 

Services to all youth at the community 

level, an adviser of the American Law 
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Institute discusses the Youth Authority 
Act as planned by the Institute, and as 
carried out in California, and its present 
beginnings in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Massachusetts. An excellent presentation 
of the theory, the problems to be met, 
failures and successes as seen in Cali- 
fornia where the project was started in 
1941, and the evolving plans for the fu- 
ture. Highly recommended by the Youth 
Service Division, Wisconsin Department 
of Public Welfare. Good index. 


Gilbert, E. Albert. Insurance and your 
security. 1948. 258p. Rinehart, $3. 
368.3 


Practical guide to the potential buyer 
of insurance and includes advice to those 
who already own insurance. The various 
kinds of insurance are described explain- 
ing their advantages and disadvantages. 
There is a special section on “Getting the 
most out of G. I. insurance.” See Booklist 
44:363 Jl. 1 ’48. 


Lengyel, Emil. Americans from Hun- 
gary (Peoples of America). 1948. 
319p. Lippincott, $4. 325.73 
The second title of The Peoples of 

America Series under the general editor- 

ship of Louis Adamic. Told by one of 

their own people this is the story of Hun- 
garians in America—why they came, 
where they settled and what they have 
done in this new land. Outstanding Hun- 
garian-Americans and their contributions 
to our culture are an interesting part of 
the book. Recommended for any library. 
See Booklist 44:263 Ap. 1 ’48. 


Meiklejohn, Alexander. Free speech 
and its relation to self government. 


1948. 107p. Harper, $2. 323.44 

The content of this book was originally 
presented as lectures at the University of 
Chicago. They have been changed some- 
what to “serve the transition from the 
hearing of an argument to reading of it.” 
Aiming to challenge American citizens to 
study the Constitution it should be intro- 
duced to library patrons who might miss 
it. Might be used with study groups. 


Neuschutz, Louise Morganstern. A job 
for every woman. 1948. 206p. H. W. 
Wilson, $3. 371.42 


An occupational handbook for women 
who need to earn extra money or must 
readjust themselves to a career. Especi- 
ally prepared for the person who lacks 
experience, older women, part-time work- 
ers, young women on the farm or in the 
small town. Additional reading is sug- 
gested. Highly recommended for all li- 
braries. 
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Osborn, Fairfield. Our plundered 
planet. 1948. 217p. Little, $2.50. 333 


A thought-provoking book written with 
the conviction that _ emma beings are 
heedlessly rushing toward exhaustion of 
the earth’s resources. The author feels 
the great need to arouse public opinion 
to what is happening in the hope that 
wise planning may avert such a tragedy. 
See Booklist 44:263 Ap. 1 48. 


Vogt, William. Road to survival, with 
an introduction by Bernard M. Bar- 
uch. 1948, 335p. Sloane, $4. 333 
A “must” purchase for every library. 

A forceful, clear and simple presentation 

of the trend of civilization toward self- 

annihilation which can only be stopped by 

a realization on the part of all people 

that our natural resources are being ex- 

hausted as the world’s population in- 
creases. Excellent for reviews, for dis- 
cussion groups and for the general read- 
er. (Written by Chief of Conservation 
Section of Pan-American Union.) See 
Booklist 45:6 S. 1 48. 


Natural Science—Useful and Fine Arts 


Groneman, Chris Harold. Plastics 
made practical. 1948. 324p. illus. 
Bruce, $4.50. 745 
A manual which aims to give the home 

craitsman and student sufficient informa- 

tion on fabrication so that satisfactory 
results will be gained in working with 
plastics. General information, and pro- 

cesses are given attention. There is a 

large section on projects and a smaller 

one on special designs for the construc- 
tion of articles from plastics. Sources of 
supplies are also given. Recommended. 

See Booklist 44:347 Je. 15 ’48. 


Hawkins, R. R. and Abbe, C. H. New 
houses from old; a guide to the 
planning and practice of house re- 
modeling. 1948. 558p. illus. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, $4.95. 728 
The early chapters give advice on when 

and why to remodel. Each room of the 

house is given special attention. Specific 
directions are given to remodelling foun- 
dations, chimneys and fireplaces, roofs, 
windows, doors, floors, decorations, in 
short every angle of the subject is cov- 
ered. There is a bibliography of books 
and pamphlets and a listing of organiza- 
tions and publishers on various related 
subjects. Should be a very useful book. 
See Booklist 44:379 Jl. 15 ’48. 
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Owen, Robert E. Practical sign paint- 
ing. 1948, 143p. illus. Bruce, $3. 
698.1 
Based on the author’s experience as a 
commercial sign painter, it is written for 
the beginning student. Equipment and 
material, methods of producing, lettering, 
sign alphabets, composition and layout, 
color harmony, sign backgrounds and 
erection are all considered. Recom- 
mended. 


Pickering, James Sayre. The stars are 
yours. 1948, 264p. illus. Macmillan, 
$3.95. 523 


Written especially for the layman with 
an emphasis upon those objects in the 
sky which may be seen dn a clear night 
without a telescope. Introductory chap- 
ters explain the sun, the planets, comets, 
meteors, nebulae, and the body of the 
text is devoted to step by step study of 
20 progressive charts. Recommended. 


Tuomey, Douglas. Funk and Wagnalls 
home maintenance handbook. 1948. 
332p. illus. Funk, $4.50. 643 
This handbook will answer many ques- 

tions that are asked about home mainter- 
ance—inside and out. The coverage of 
problems is very inclusive, the solutions 
and suggestions are practical within the 
abilities of the average householder to 
accomplish. Recommended. 


Literature 


Douglas, William O. Being an Amer- 

ican. 1948. 214p. Day, $2.75. 

815 or 825 

Selected speeches (1940-48) of Associ- 
ate Justice Douglas which included sub- 
jects of extreme importance to Ameri- 
cans. They are devoted to the major ideal 
of democratic freedom, equality and jus- 
tice for all. If they were a bit optimistic 
of the immediate postwar period the 
principle of need is still the same. Con- 
trary to some speeches, these are ve 
good reading. Recommended for use wit 
young adults. 


Hoffman, William George. How to 
make better speeches. 1948. 265p. 
Funk & Wagnalls, $3. 808.5 
Deals with the content as well as the 

form of the speech, useful to individuals 

as well as classes. Has a check list to use 
in judging speeches of others, and so is 

a guide to a speaker, also. Practical for 

the amateur as well as the professional 

speaker. See Booklist 44:378 Jl. 15 ’48. 
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Priestley, John Boynton. The linden 
tree and An inspector calls, two 
plays. 1948. 73p. Harper, $2.75. 

812 or 822 
Two good plays for reading and dis- 
cussion. The linden tree deals with a pro- 
fessor, who is about to be retired, and 
his feeling for the worth of teaching even 
in a small unknown college. An inspector 
calls is based on the idea of social re- 
sponsibility that each individual by his 
own actions, can be a help or a source of 
destruction to his fellowman. 


Description and Travel—History 


Divine, Arthur Durham. Dunkirk. 
1948. 3llp. Dutton, $4.50. 940.53 
An authoritative account of “The nine 

days wonder,” by a man who took part 

in it. It is so full of detail that much of 
the wonder of the rescue of the 339 thou- 
sand men from the jaws of death is 
missed. The appendices include much 
valuable reference material—official list 
of participating ships, Dunkirk honors 
and awards and air support. Good index. 


Fielding, Temple. Fielding’s new trav- 
el guide to Europe. 1948. 427p. 


Sloane, $4. 914 

Covers transportation (chiefly by air), 
money, regulations, hotels, night clubs 
and amusements, practically nothing 
about what to see, intended for the busi- 
ness man traveler chiefly, by a member 
of the Overseas Press Club. Up-to-date. 


Gilberg, Aage. Eskimo doctor, trans- 
lated by Karin Elliott. 1948. 229p. 
Norton, $3. 919.8 
A young Danish doctor writes of the 

year he and his wife spent among the 

polar Eskimos at Thule, Greenland. The 

Gilbergs developed a real liking for their 

brown friends, took pains to try to under- 

stand their different ways, and left them 
with real regret at the end of the year. 

Arm-chair travelers will like the book 

for its description of native life, and the 

accounts of travel by dog team over 

“Greenland’s icy mountains.” Recom- 

mended. See Booklist 44:380 Jl. 15 748. 


Guild, Caroline. Rainbow in Tahiti; 
illus. by Nicolas Mordvinoff, with 
a foreword by James Norman Hall. 
1948, 253p. illus. Doubleday, $2.75. 

919.62 


The author and her husband, an ama- 
teur ornithologist make their home in 
Tahiti from 1923-1940. The husband im- 
ported and raised birds from other parts 
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of the tropics and his wife did experi- 
mental work with plants. The account of 
their contacts with the natives and tour- 
ist visitors makes good reading. A book 
of early spring but too good to leave off 
the list now. See Booklist 44:266 Ap. 1 
"48. 


Hanna, Alfred Jackson and Hanna, 

Kathryn Abbey. Lake Okeechobee, 
pe» of the Everglades (Amer- 
ican lakes series). 1948. 379p. illus. 

Bobbs-Merrill, $4. 975.9 

The stress in this book is on the recent 
past of the area although the earlier his- 
tory is not overlooked. The story of the 
land booms, the little-known cattle indus- 
try, outlaws and bootleggers, scheming 
politicians—all centered around master- 
ing the lake. The authors have used news- 
papers, documents and many interviews 
to present the picture. See Booklist 44: 
246 Mr. 15 ’48. 


Laski, Harold Joseph. The American 
democracy, a commentary and an 
interpretation. 1948. 785p. Viking, 
$6.50. 917.3 
The author has surveyed the political 

structure, the professions, labor, minority 

problems, business enter~rise, the press, 
the motion picture, radio, domestic and 
foreign policies of this country. He has 
contrasted modern trends with tradition. 

He points to the need for Americans to 

understand “Americanism as a principle 

of civilization.” It is a book that will 
need introduction to some library patrons 
but it is the kind they should read and 

discuss. See Booklist 44:380 Jl. 15 48. 


Look, Look at America: the central 
Northwest, by the editors of Look 
in collaboration with Gerald W. 
Johnson, a handbook in pictures, 
maps and text for the vacationist, 
the traveller and the stay-at-home. 
1948. 392p. illus. Houghton, $5. 

917.4 
These states are included: New York, 

West Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 

New Jersey, Delaware, District of Col- 

umbia with the usual good pictures and 

ee See Booklist 44:350 

e. M 


Look. Look at America: the far West, 
by the editors of Look, with an in- 
troduction by Joseph Henry Jack- 
son; a handbook in pictures, maps 
and text for the vacationist, the 
traveller and the stay-at-home. 
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1948. 402p. illus. Houghton, $5. 
917.9 


The three Pacific states are divided 
into eight sections with a map for each, 
brief descriptions of cities, parks and 
other points of interest. The pictures are 
the high point—the text if very limited. 
See Booklist 44:280 Ap. 15 ’48. 


Look. Look at America: New York 
City, by the editors of Look in col- 
laboration with Frederick Lewis Al- 
len, a handbook in pictures, maps 
and text for the vacationist, the 
traveller and the stay-at-home. 
1948. 394p. illus. Houghton, $5. 

917.471 

New York City—its boroughs and en- 
virons with maps. Points of interest are 
described in picture and brief text. An 
appendix includes directory information 


on transportation and recreation. See 
Booklist 44:366 Jl. 1 ’48. 


MacQuarrie, Hector. Vouza and the 
Solomon Islands. 1948. 26lp. Mac- 
millan, $4. 919.35 
By a New Zealander who was a district 

officer in the British Crown Colony of 

the Solomon Islands, stationed at Vani- 

koro, in the years before World War II, 

this is written to help people understand 

the Solomon Islanders, of whom Vouza 
was one. The interest of many in the 

South Pacific will make the book popular. 


Sternberg, Fritz. How to stop the Rus- 
sians without war. 1948. 146p. Day, 
$2. 940.55 
The author insists that to avert war 

with Russia the U. S. must ally itself 

with the rege of Europe rather than 
against them. He believes that Russia 
does not want war and declares that the 
present American foreign policy is en- 
me it. See Booklist 44:379 Jl. 15 


Fiction 
Brinkley, William. Quicksand, a novel. 


1948, 255p. Dutton, $3. 


Set against the background of Italy 
during the months of its disintegration, 
this first novel has a moving quality to 
recommend it. That Mark discovers his 
marriage was wrong and that he loves 
an Italian girl serves only to emphasize 
the suddenness with which he will be lost 
in the quicksand of the past. Despite the 
war theme it may appeal to many read- 
ers who would not be upset by very frank 
language. Not for conservative libraries. 
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Cadell, Elizabeth. Gay pursuit. 1948. 
246p. Morrow, $2.75. 

Delightful light fiction, English back- 
ground, present day, two romances at 
cross purposes, and some entertaining 
characters. Abridged version appeared in 
Ladies Home Journal. See Booklist 44: 
861 Jl. 1 48. 


Emerson, Elizabeth H. The garnered 
sheaves. 1948. 264p. Longmans, 
$2.50. 


A Rees family story continued from 
The good crop (BULLETIN, Dec. ’46). Si- 
byl and her search for fulfillment bring 
the chronicle up to the present day. Her 
ambition is satisfied when she becomes a 
Quaker preacher. Highty recommended. 
See Booklist 44:374 Jl. 15 ’48. 


Forester, Cecil Scott. The sky and the 
forest. 1948. 3138p. Little, $2.75. 
Having exhausted the exploits of Hora- 

tio Hornblower and the English navy 

in the Napoleonic days, the author re- 
turns to the African scene, which gave 
us The African queen—one of his best 

novels. This is the life and death of a 

native who was king and thought he was 

God. It is an unpleasant story and will 

not add to Forester’s popularity. See 

Booklist 44:261 Ap. 1 ’48. 


Godden, Rumer. A candle for St. 
Jude. 1948. 252p. Viking, $2.75. 
Another unusual novel from the pen 

of the author of the unique Take three 

tenses (BULLETIN, Ap. ’45). A vivid por- 
trayal of the life of an old ballerina, 

Madame Holbein, of her sister-in-law 

ilise, the pupils of the ballet school and 

all her varied household preparing for 
the anniversary celebration to be given 
in her honor by her pupils. Though it 
will anveal especially to those who enjoy 
ballet it will interest other readers who 
appreciate good English style and a good 
story. See Booklist 44:361 Jl. 1 ’48. 


Hobart, Alice Tisdale. The cleft rock. 

1948. 376p. Bobbs-Merrill, $3. 

An excellent novel dealing with the de- 
velopment of the great central valley of 
California and the struggle between 
great landowners and the small farmers 
over water rights. The Dodd family rep- 
resent “vested interests;” the divorced 
wife and son of Edward Dodd the small 
farmers. An up-to-the-minute theme— 
Readers’ Guide 1947-48 is full of refer- 
ences to Central Valley Project. The book 
is suitable for review and might stimu- 
late further reading and discussion. See 
Booklist 45:13 S. 1 ’48, 
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Jenkins, Sara. We gather together. 


1948. 243p. Crowell, $2.75. 

Each August the six Methodist preach- 
er sons of the Gordons and their fam- 
ilies went back to Mt. Olive, Georgia, to 
visit their parents. This is the story of 
what happened to them, especially Jen- 
nie, in 1910, 1917, 1924 and the 1930's. 
A fine family story, with especial inter- 
est in the changing attitude of a South- 
ern woman toward the Negroes. See 
Booklist 44:382 Jl. 15 ’48. 


King, Mary Jackson. Vine of glory, a 
novel. 1948. 357p. Bobbs-Merrill, 


$3. 

The story of Lavina Westwood’s fight 
against the small Southern town where 
she has been brought up. With family 
problems setting her apart she seeks des- 
perately to break away and make a life 
of her own. In that struggle she is faced 
with barriers of ignorance and prejudice, 
which are characteristic of small south- 
ern towns. 


Lancaster, Bruce. No bugles tonight. 
1948. 325p. Little, $3. 


Adventure and spy activities in the 
Civil War fighting around Vicksburg and 
Missionary Ridge. The story concentrates 
around two Union soldiers and two 
Southern girls, who, opposed to secession, 
worked hard for the Union cause. Re- 
commended. See Booklist 44:374 Jl. 15 
"48, 


Morris, Wright. The home place. 
1948. 178p. illus. Scribner's, $3.50. 
A running narrative of life in the 

country—Lone Tree, Nebraska. Clyde has 

brought his family from New York to 
find a home. Meeting relatives and 
friends not seen for years we are intro- 
duced to the circumstances of the story. 

The photographs which illustrate the text 

make the book unusual fiction. Recom- 

mended for any library. 


Nathan, Robert. Long after summer. 

1948. 146p. Knopf, $2. 

An idyllic tale done with this author’s 
special touch. Two lonely children are 
brought together by a kindly bachelor. 
They have one enchanted summer on 
Cape Cod. Its sudden ending affects the 
lives of a boatman, a priest, the bachelor 
and the lonely child who is left. A wel- 
come addition to the Nathan list. 


Prokosch, Frederic. Storm and echo. 
1948. 274p. Doubleday, $3 
A story of suspense built around the 
lives of four white men who went into 
the African jungle impelled by different 
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reasons. As they traveled, the forces of 
nature and the degradation of the native 
tribes pressed in upon them. Out of the 
group one person is left to decide wheth- 
er he will struggle on to the mysterious 
peak or to return to civilization. There 
is a reflection upon the present world- 
wide upheaval of humanity. For readers 
of serious fiction. 


Shute, Nevil, pseud. No highway. 
1948. 346p. Morrow, $3. 


In spite of the technical talk on stress- 
es and fatigue of metals in airplanes, on 
which the story is based, this is an at- 
tention-holding novel, with suspense and 
adventure as well as character interest. 
See Booklist 45:14 S. 1 48. 


Sinclair, Upton. One clear call. 1948. 
629p. Viking, $3.50. 


The ninth in Lanny Budd series con- 
tinuing his adventures as a personal em- 
issary of President Roosevelt covers the 
period of the war from invasion of Sicily 
in 1943, until liberation of Paris. Closely 
adhering to actual facts the author has 
taken Lanny to Italy, Germany, Spain, 
Palestine, France and England, digging 
out secret information. Needed in all li- 
braries where the other titles in the ser- 
ies have been read with interest. 
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Light Romance—Mystery 


Ballinger, Bill S. The body in the bed. 
1948. 242p. Harper, $2.50. 

Bax, Roger. The trouble with murder. 
1948. 247p. Harper, $2.50. 

Cooke, David C., ed. Best detective 
stories of the year—1948. 1948. 251p. 
Dutton, $2.50. 

Hamilton, Kay. Young Doctor Glenn. 
1948. 256p. Macrae-Smith, $2.50. 
Hueston, Ethel. All about marriage, a 
novel. 1948. 236p. Bobbs-Merrill, 

$2.75. 

Shearing, Joseph, pseud. Mignonette, 
a novel. 1948. 246p. Harper, $2.50. 
(English setting) 


The report of the Chicago (1947) 
meeting of the Cooperative Commit- 
tee on Library Building Plans is now 
available. Copies at $2. may be ob- 
tained from Louis Kaplan, secretary, 
Library of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison 6. A few copies at $1. 
each are still available of the North 
Carolina, Orange, and Second Prince- 
ton meetings. The reports include 
floor plans. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
Selected and Annotated by Elizabeth Burr 


For Younger Children 


Aulaire, Ingri (Mortenson) and Aul- 
aire, Edgar Parin d’. Nils. 1948. 
[38p.] illus. Doubleday, $2.50. 


Nils’ grandmother sends him long knit- 
ted stockings which cause his school- 
mates to tease him. He discovers that be- 
ing different from his fellows is not as 
important as being warm and that his 
Norwegian heritage will fit into his 
dream of being an American cowboy. 
Striking lithographic illustrations. 


Austin, Margot. Gabriel Churchkit- 
ten and the moths. 1948. [38p.] il- 
lus. Dutton, $1.25. 


A mistaken rumor that Gabriel is to 
be replaced by a new cat leads to more 
fun and skylarking adventures. As much 
humor for the youngest readers as the 
previous Parson Pease-Porridge picture- 
story books. 


Bechdolt, John Ernest. Dulcie and the 
gypsies. 1948. 64p. illus. Dutton, 
$1.50. 

Four more episodes in the life of small 
Dulcie, including adventures with the or- 
gan grinder, the gypsies, and the Squire, 
and losing her dog. Grades 2-3. 


Beim, Jerrold. Country fireman. 1948. 

[46p.] illus. Morrow, $2. 

A little farm boy learns how the volun- 
teer fire company in the neighboring vil- 
lage works. Any fire-engine minded child, 
beginning to read for himself, will enjoy 
Ricky’s adventures and the vigorous full- 
color and black and white illustrations. 


Bothwell, Jean. The empty tower. 
1948. 160p. illus. Morrow, $2. 
Bittu, the little girl in Star of India 

(BULLETIN, Oct. ’47), is the best friend 

of 9 year old Premi at Charity-Abide, 

the girls’ school that needs a bell for the 

empty bell tower. School, city and vil- 

lage people contribute to the Fair that 
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the children plan, which makes another 
vivid and colorful picture of life in India. 
Grades 3-5. See Booklist 45:15 S. 1 °48. 


Crowley, Maude. Azor. 1948. 54p. il- 
lus. Oxford, $2. 

The animals talked’ to six year old 
Azor but he learned not to tell other peo- 
ple until one day a little neighbor girl 
was lost and he had to break his resolu- 
tion. Second and third graders will like 
the matter-of-factness and the short 
chapters, just right for them to read 
themselves. 


Elting, Mary and Gossett, Margaret. 
Patch. 1948. 159p. illus. Doubleday, 
$2. 


Patch, a brown and black dog, mostly 
airedale, gets his two farm boy owners 
into trouble with the neighboring farmer 
before the boys train their new pet to 
obey. A straight forward boy and dog 
story that will appeal to girls as well, 
because of the girl playmate. She is pic- 
tured as a Negro child with no mention 
of it in the story. Grades 3-5. See Book- 
list 45:16 S. 1 ’48. 


Keeler, Katherine (Southwick). Au- 
tumn comes to Meadow Brook farm. 
1948. 40p. illus. Nelson, $2. 

The third of the seasonal Meadow 
Brook farm stories with their genuine 
farm atmosphere. The busload of city 
children that visited Farmer Allen in 
the spring return to see the farm in its 
fall dress. Grades 3-4. 


Lange, Ann. The Eskimo store. 1948. 
[25p.] illus. A. Whitman, $1.50. 
An easy-reading book for the begin- 

ning reader of the friendship between a 

small American girl, daughter of the 

white trader, and Nancy, a little Eskimo 
girl. Full-color illustrations of present- 
day life in Alaska add to its interest. 


Lenski, Lois. Now it’s fall. 1948. 

[45p.] illus. Oxford, $1. 

Gay pictures in autumn colors of the 
season’s activities accompanied with a 
verse on each page. Companion volume 
in the same format to Spring is here 
(BULLETIN, May ’45). For very young 
children. 


Schneider, Herman and Nina. Let's 
look inside your house. 1948. 40p. 
illus. Scott, (bds) $1.50. 530 
A picture science book with easy-to-do 

safe experiments about water, heat and 
electricity. Same organization and clear 
presentation in text and pictures as Let’s 
find out (BULLETIN, Je. ’46). Needs pre- 
binding for library use. 
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Scott, Sally. Sue Ann’s busy day. 1948. 

[5lp.] illus. Harcourt, $1.75. 

Sue Ann’s first vacation day showed 
her that there were many pleasant ways 
of occupying her time, even though vaca- 
tion time looked sad—with her Daddy 
and best friend gone. In the process of 
earning money for the flags that she 
wanted, she discovered that other people 
are lonely, too and that her street was a 
fine one to live on. Grades 3-4. 


For Older Boys and Girls 


Chase, Richard. Grandfather tales. 
1948. 240p. Houghton, $2.75. 398 
More American-English tales, collect- 

ed in North Carolina and Virginia where 

they have been told by generations of 
story tellers to family groups. The stories 
will appeal to older children than Jack 

Tales (BULLETIN, Nov. ’43). Better for 

telling than reading because of the dia- 

lect. See Booklist 45:15 S. 1 °48. 


Godden, Rumer. The doll’s house. 
1948. 125p. illus. Viking, $2.50. 
The author’s first book for children is 

a Victorian doll house story for discrim- 

inating readers of all ages. Tottie, the 

hundred-year-old Dutch farthing doll, 

Mr. and Mrs. Plantaganet and their 

plush boy, Apple and the beautiful but 

nasty museum piece, Marchpane, all 
come alive in a charming and distin- 
guished children’s book. 


Hall-Quest, Olga (Wilbourne). Shrine 
of liberty, the Alamo. 1948. 120p. 
illus. Dutton, $2.25. 976.4 
The inspiring story of the Alamo, be- 

ginning with a description of the present 

shrine, followed by an account of early 

Texas and the battle of the Alamo. Not 

only vividly told Texas history but of 

interest to all young Americans. Grades 

4-6. 


Hening, Viola. Fun with scraps. 1948. 
178p. illus. Bruce, $3. 745 
The author, an experienced teacher of 

crafts, describes in text and diagrams 
articles that can be made from scrap 
material, including wood, composition 
boards, oilcloth, glass, clay, soap, paper, 
eardboard cartons, fabrics, tin and ma- 
terials from nature. Valuable chapter on 
holiday decorations. Suggestions that will 
interest adults and children. 


Hogner, Dorothy (Childs). Barnyard 
family. 1948. 70p. illus. Oxford, 
$2.75. 


A handbook of information about the 
young animals of the barnyard, includ- 
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ing colts, calves, lambs, kids, pigs, pup- 
pies, rabbits and kittens. Simple and 
authentic text combined with black and 
white pictures make an attractive “how 
to take care of” manual. Grades 4-6. 


Johnson, Siddie Joe. Susan’s year. 
1948. 168p. illus. Longmans, $2.25. 
A gift year for Susan means the op- 

portunity to live in an apartment with 

her teacher-writer aunt instead of a dor- 
mitory, to own a dog and to have friends 
her own age. Little girls will like the 
everyday activities of these Texas boys 
and girls and the mystery of the letters. 
Grades 4-6. 


Kelsey, Alice (Geer). Ricardo’s white 
horse. 1948. 179p. illus. Longmans, 
$2.25. 


Written with humor and against an 
authentic background of Puerto Rico, 
this story of Ricardo and his seemingly 
untrainable horse is an unusually live 
story of the Latin-American scene. 
Grades 4-6. 


Salten, Felix. Jibby, the cat. 1948. 
177p. illus. Messner, $2.50. 

Jibby is the cat about whom the story 
is written but the other animals, shel- 
tered by Victor, the school-teacher, who 
is known in the forest world as the friend 
of bird and beast, play their part in this 
sensitively written story. As much a 
story for all ages as Bambi. 


Kyle, Elisabeth. Lost Karin. 1948. 
267p. illus. Houghton, $2.50. 

The Holly Hotel (BULLETIN, July ’47) 
is the scene of a second lively mystery of 
Scottish and English youngsters, search- 
ing for a missing American guest. The 
youngsters’ clever detective work, abet- 
ted by Karin’s self reliance when she 
escapes from the kidnappers, makes a 
plausible and exciting story for fifth to 
seventh grade boys and girls. 


Magoon, Marian W. Little dusty foot. 
1948. 239p. illus. Longmans, $2.50. 
A period in Frankish history in the 

reign of Charlemagne is_ recreated 

through the story of Rauf, a charcoal 
burner’s son. When his family is cap- 
tured by a band of Saxon raiders, Rauf 
joins a merchant caravan and travels 
through the fairs and amongst the Moors 
and Arabs in Spain and back to the court 
of Charlemagne. Fresh material vividly 
presented for grades 5-7. 


Witty, Paul. You and the constitution 


of the United States. 1948. 57p. il- 
lus. Children’s Press, $1.50. 342 
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Co-authored by Julilly Kohler and pic- 
tured by Lois Fisher, this book consists 
of a winning essay on “What America 
means to me,” by a high school senior, 
the events leading up to the making of 
the Constitution with the substance of 
the original seven articles and the Bill of 
Rights and the text of the Constitution. 
As simple, graphic and effective as Fish- 
er, You and the United Nations (BUL- 
LETIN, May ’47). 


For Young People 


Felsen, Henry Gregor. Bertie takes 
care. 1948. 184p. illus. Dutton, $2.50 
Bertie again (Bertie comes through, 

BULLETIN, Dec. ’47) this time his fatness 
keeps him from being a camp counselor 
with his friends. His summer is spent 
providing camp activities for the town’s 
little roughnecks. An unusual boy and 
camp story in that it places service to 
the boys of the community above per- 
sonal enjoyment. 


Low, Elizabeth H. High harvest. 1948. 
288p. illus. Harcourt, $2.50. 
Exciting things can happen on a Ver- 

mont mountain farm. Fifteen year old 

Suzanne, loving her mountains, works 

constructively with her neighbors to save 

their land from becoming a government 
reforestation project. A tender, beginning 
love will appeal to the older girls. 


Norton, Andre [pseud.] Scarface. 
1948. 263p. illus. Harcourt, $2.75. 
This well written tale of a pirate ship’s 

cabin boy, his escape from the Black flag 

and discovery of his true identity will 
provide lusty and colorful reading for 
older boys. 


Scholz, Jackson Volney. Fielder from 
nowhere. 1948. 222p. Morrow, $2.50 
Ken Holt, the fielder, makes good in 

Big-league baseball, after a two year 

prison term, which leaves him determined 

to help underprivileged boys because of 
the influence of the slums on himself. 

Plenty of baseball action as well as its 

social values. 


Worth, Kathryn. Sea change. 1948. 
240p. Doubleday, $2.25. 

Against a background of 1890 conser- 
vatism Kristy’s sixteenth summer was a 
period of growing up and questioning the 
social prejudices of her family. Her love 
affair with the young Irish boy, Francis 
O’Hanlon, will make its appeal to the 
junior and senior high school girls, re- 
gardless of period. 











